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ABSTRACT 

This booklet of teaching suggestions, obtained during 
,a 1-day brainstorming session vith 12- North Dakota Vocational 
teachers, is based ^on a research project which sought to identify the 
concepts and instruction that are common in secondary vocational - 
courses. Following a brifef summary of the research project, which 
includes th.e procedures and resulting rank-ordered lists of concepts 
rated as most essential, useful, and least essential by a panel of 
experts, the booklet provides: (1) suggestions and resources for 
using the concepts, including ^ideas for developing positive attitudes 
toward \^ork and developing such, job skills as locating and 
interviewing for a job, (2) descriptions of effective teaching 
techniques, such as role playing, student debates, and work 
experiences, (3) descriptions of projective and self-- report 
^ techniques to use in assessing students' attitudes', and (4) an 
evaluation form to use in rating a present vocational program in 
terms of the concepts consid^ered most important by the panel of 
experts. The questionnaire used in the research project plus lists of 
the panel of experts and teachers participating in the brainstorming 
session are appended. A .report of the research project is available 
as VT 019 909; in this issue, (SB) 
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FOREWORD 



This publication is the rvsult of a research project entitled 
' Identification of Common Content in^ Courses Offered by 
X'arious Vocational Services at the Serandar) Lever" whiclrwas 
performed pursuant a grant from the Research Coor<linatini^ 
Cnitj North Dakota State Board for Vocational Kducation. 
Without the fine ohoperation of vocational teachers, teacher 
educators, and workers the study could not have been done. 
Appreciation is extended to these people for their assistance in 
promoting the development of vocational education Apprecia- 
tion is also extended to Dr Josephine B. Ruud for her editorial 
comments on the manuscript and to Rose Andersen for manv of 
the ideas and examples included. 
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Brief Summary of the Project 

\ <K'at ioiuil traiiiinti i'' iiiti ijdrd fdr all \outh n'uarclN.^^v <if tin- vi/r Int^li vchoo] tlu^ 
<itt('n(l 'I lie proMrin of tr\ir^ii l<> riiakc aii(*(iii;itt' \ntationjl fduiiilion uvailaMcM'ir all \(Mm^ 
(K'ttplc is a niomciitnii^ task In sparsrK ]7opii]atccl states vul'Ii as Norflj Dakota 
vocational programs are (.ffcrcd onh in a feu schools the proiijrtn^ art' nmltiplit^ti \ (^\\ incli 
sell*. 1)1 (listri;«ts offer ffMrrsrs in all tlir vocational areas \lan\ h'lilh seliooK offer <>nl\ one 
\oeattonal pnjijratn. often filhtT auricul.tUt' or hoiw eoononiiov atui s(>tt^e liitili >clu*oiv ^ in- 
North Dakota 1 offer tio courM's in Noeutionul ediK«tion ^ 

Students need a hroader ranUe oi vocational skills than is jiiresentlv bein^ offered More 
<'ff<'ctivi' vocational training is needed i)uv nay the n<'eds of stufients could l)e met is 1)\ 
identifvinii c-otUeiit that is common It^all vocational education arcMS'iind eniphasizini^ tlu'se 
erMnmonalities in tlie vocational training f)f \Ontfi In schof)ls where proixranis in vocational 
services are not available tfic coninjonalities or concepts that -ciU across \oc;itionai service areas 
could be strt^sscd bv ativ vocational teaclu^r jti tfu' schT^pi. « 

if ideas common across \ ocational edut'ation v\ t^re idf^itified and ta\iviht to all bii;h 
school students, the objectives o\ vocational ctliicati(Tn could !iiorc realisticallv be attained in 
rural ar(!a>. More students would receive more vocational education 

Procedures of the Study 

Secc/udary teachers, tcaefier educators, antl field jiractitioners from tlie v{M>*4<)nal 
servico areas of agriculture, distribuliv(^ education, h<*aith. horne ( conumics, office emication, 
trade and industry, arid vocatjf)nal cimnst^Mn^ starved on a parjel of <'Xperts ' lliesc KK) experts 
react tt) a list of co nee [its |^leati(*d frotii a searefi of vocational literature The final list 
consisted ofQl concepts drawn from curriculuul ni^iterials. research reports, [xuiks and articles 
from the vocational servia^ areas. Tht\experts rat(»d eacfi \ivni on the hst as "rssmiial. ' 
"{/.vc/n// or ^uot iniportant ' to tht^r vocational field at the sec^)jidary level "' 

FYrsons fronif^l the vtK^ational services agreed as to the cssentialness, usc^fulness, or lack of 
lmp{)rtanc;e f)f 7"^ of the 91 items nn the list (80.32 percent). When responses of the teachers, 
t teacher educators, and workers across the various vocatit)na) service areas Nvere compared there 
was aj^retipient on 85 of the 91 iteriis as important U) vocational education at the "secondary 
levt»I. In other vvurds. teachers from all the vt)cational service areas agreed, in K^'f witli the 
teacher educators (from all the areas) and vvith the vocational workers on the c^ssentialness or 
usefuhuss of the items. Items regarded a.s essential by ail the vr)cational service areas represent 
the common core of content or the coriimonalities of vocatiwnal education. ^ 



■ r4ir1ii ip;itn-v nn tlii' |»anrl nl f-vprrt^ iiri- Ijstcil in llu' jp)M'tMlix 
Till' IpI \otli ralinu\ tiLidf h> r\|)rrt<- is lt»iitnl if^hr apjx-tuiix ^ 



RfKuIt^ of tiu* Study . 

thf rVpvrt- The t'';)-r^;';kr(l Itruiv lifted m TaMr 1 Thr-r \U h\^ >frr;l !'> rt'pr?-.: !;t 

tharattcrjvtiV'- '^t the worker and cit-.tl pnui.irjfv uith iitJitiid''- tnu.ird tlie vv^rld ut>rk 
Xttiiudes aJiii --r I}- iHi d<Tv t j jjd ratlisT tfiali h-'l) -^kilU per ^-r seeni tu i wfi.it i^- e( 'livultrtHl a^- 
r'-vriitia! at the ^ecoiidarv level 

Table!. 

Items Rated as Most Essential by Respondents'* 

1 i)e\ e](>p sense of H^sponsibilit) ^32'!"" .. 

2 DevcltJp v^ork fiahits urui att'tiides neeesscirv for individual ruaturinu and jol) eompetenee 

3 Develop an aw. reness of skills krioM h'ciixes. attitudes and personal qualities ne(M*ssarv in 
[)ec-<>niin^ a more crnpl()va[)le pcrs(>n i3()) 

4 Accepting r<'sponsibilitv for one s ow n 't)eliavior (27) 

5 IVide in work i25) \ 

6 Attitudes towartj the job (5) 

7 Aliilitv to follow directions ( 37 ) 

S (lliaracteristics neeessarv- for satisfaetorv relationships \Mtli pt'ople sucli as ernploNcr, 
einplovee. supervisors. eiJstom<Ys (38) 

9 Maintenance of ^ood pfusical. ment;d and euiotifjnal fiejIth ir reiatiorj to wock^SH) 

H) W'elb^roonied look for v^ ork (9,0) 

I I Develop eornrniiriication skills (21 ) ^ ^ 

12 Ability to plan and carry out plans (24) 

13 Factor?^ contributing to success on the job (77) * ^ 

J4 Undcrstandinp of what a customer expects, such as quality vanrk and materials, honest 
answers, good service (41) 

15 ''Develop problem- solving abilities (22) 

16 Analysis of self in relation to demands ()f a job (26) 

17 VVhiU do I have to offer to the job (62) 

IS ^objnterview techniques (58) . * 



The middle>ranked items are reported in Table 2. 1 hese are seeiLu^)asically essential in 
vocational education altliojagh some perceive the items as bein^ useful rather than as essentiaK 



Table 2 

Items Ranked Betu een Twentieth and I Jeluieth Fer<. entile 

hy Respondents 



Irnportarvv ptTv.uijl lirjlti ph% fits.fv. w: ' 

21 I .oc jtiiii; antKipf)l> iriiZ f< a !( )f> 57 ' • 

22 { ndtTst jruliiie (h <uic \ aliu-^ auil tlirir rcjatit )n^liip t n j lui) 2^) • 
2 > K\])<'^iir(' t<j c'ari'tT [>Msvif)ilitifs ; H ; 

2-4 K'. jliMtioTLof job pi'rfornuirK'f h\ ^{ U.])\ ^ni)iT\ i^v, I S ■ 

23 M'ritiTii; [)UMru'Ss Irttt-rs vipplicatlorj it'ttcrs. It^tttT^ of iri»jtnr\ 33 
2H I 't iijiu'tttv and }>(»lia> lor on tilt* j<»f> i 75 ^ 

27 I iuii\ itiual rielits. pri\ ilt'^t^s. rt'^ponsibihtifv on tlsr in!} S ' 

2S Hou to prcnar(^ a prrsorjai data sIk^cI ; 5fi 5 

29 r ndrrstanciirji: c^Hiow peopK- s ptTsonalitics \ ai\ and aH('i l tlu-ir w orkinv; u it h nt iu rs YV' 

30 ( ,\?inniitTncnt to ot!in-al bcluu ior t">^i ' 

3 1 ( 'aro and malnlrnann* of t<M>is and i'(jni[Mn('nt ^ S7 i 

32 Nl;iititaiti order in %^nrk (-42 f 

33 ( 'oiisfrx inii iiiat(*rials and pro\ ontioL: wasti* 1 34 ' 
^ 34 Kntry U-m-] skills (2 ) ^ 

35 Dcv( an attitude toward safctx Id appK in all sit nations \ S4 ) 

3*1 How to rocjiicst roforcntes of ability I 6() ) 

37 Kiripliasis on trathinu job skills ( J ) 

ih ( iopini; u ith unexpected ciroumstantTs u liic h rna\ aris' 23^ 

39 Respect for law and order ( >5 ^ 

40 Know Liood sanilar\ practit. es ( 85 ) 

41 l iiture educational <ipport jinities ( 7 t 

42 f- unetional (M)Tnf><'tenee in basic niatficinatical [)rncesvrs i 2()) 

43 Fornmlaticwi of \ (H'utioruii n(Kils * 43 ) 

44 Manauini: personal fitiances, ( 52 * 

45 Hunian rclatimiships In famil\ and (^niplo) rnent sitnati^Ml'^ (44 i 

45 Role of sour)d nutrition practices to ^ood b(^alth. [VT'^ona! apf)earaTU(' and rnaxftrnHTi 

[)roduction on tbe job (S9) 

47 I'si^ of cre/iit. credit rating, costs of credit (5n 

4S V\ rllineness to do routi!ie vvork 1 33) 

49 AN aila[)le post-secondar\ job training opportunities (7^ ) 

50 Abie to liandle erner^ericy situations (8fv) 

5 J Respotisibility for establishiiie pirasant ''work eliinate (40) 

52 Assume responsibility for assesjiment of basic readirii! kills ( 19) 

53 Job-like sirmilated experiences in sch()<»l (4) 

54 fVoblenis ot-adjustment to work (64) 

55 Wa^es, hours, conditions of work, ernplo\ ee benefits (*'^>) 

56 Hiring policies nf business firms (6! ) 

57 (^ornbirunj; job and home responsibilities (45) 

58 Kmpkjyment agencies: public, private (63) • . 

59 How t^) take pre-employment t(*sts (59) ^ ■ 

60 Know enierg(»ncy first aid procedurt's (H3) ' 
6) Supervised work experience in th(» communit\ (3) 

62 C^ompetencie?i needed b>' persons in differerit oc(Hi[iational elassifit^ations "(72 ) 

63 Job clusters: relationships between jobs, opporlunit\ to triinsfer kn()wle{rge and skills from 
one areu to anotheV (70) 

S4 Functions and services of agencies in the cr<'dit fiehi, i<v, banks, savings and loan, 
insurance compahies (54 ) . 

65 Methods of terminating employment: employer, enlployce (17) 

66 liiTerpreting job descriptions (69) 

67 L'Tiderstanding of career\Iadder oppirtunities (65) ^ . 

68 fVeparalion for rolt* as family memf)er (47) 

Iji'friinKnlh'r «m UMi-.tiofiji.iirc 



Items Ranked as Least Essential b\ Respondents 



Rank Itrni 

^9 SrlcC f irii: u'H anci >( r\ irr^ A^ "^ 

'() \p>{>rcc-iahtu) of (•oiitrif)Mtinn ()} wnrk iii^tcrit*. rnp(»rjr\ s^H n-tv 7 3 

7 1 ( )i)s<r^ atjf Ml and ^tud V of otx upatinn^ hS ; 

"2 I iKiff-t jM<!int: of atU'vTtismi: and itv t-fftn-ts on t o[ivtjiiu r''-x*k orkcr^ ^ 5l! ^ 

i-> ^Know K-dur 1 il ('rrip|t>v rru'iit trrnds s 74 J 

' 4 Prol^lrriis pt'tMihar lo u orT^.^'n v\ [lo w ork 1 ^ 

7r> SuiMiiior part tinu' t'liipiov rntMif <ip[)()r!\ii]itios i 

ih In>iirarit and liaf)ilit\ I lo 1 

77 !*a> t lic^c k dcdMC'timis (11) 

7S Social sf'curity (14) 

<9 ( ^onMjnuT prottH'ticm and ififorrnatiofi aizt-ru it's (4S } 

So ^^ orkniarTs c'(anpensati()tu 

Sj Ft'd^ ral and s\dlv wa^t' and labor !a\\s and rr^uiatiori'^ ( 10) 

S2 'V\\v Aint'riran economic system (79) 

^3 1 iu*rnpIo\ inoiit compensation and uncmplovmcnt m^nraiu*' (13) 

54 Lahr)r imion functitMis. porkers rcspon.sit>iliti('s, benefits (9) 
V5 Small town and hit; eitv l^v ing experienees 

Sb (dassdication ot (Kvtipations, tv^ , professional. 'skilled, ^'tc iH7) 

S7 Ivpes of business organizations: individual, partwership. oK>peration> c*o(iperativ e. 
e<>vernment {HO)' 

55 How a Injsiness is '-t-t \tp and 'operated (SI ) 

S9 Business mana^^emrnt compared to personal life marragement ( 82) 

90 Principles of a free rcf)nomic system compared to other economic s> stems (78) 

91 How fo complete federal and state income tax forms (P.) 

In general the experts viewed all the ffcms as pertaining to and important in vocational 
education. The experts agreed among thenjsclves. irrespective of their vocational'service area, 
as to the importance af the items. Also, teachers from all the vocational jService areas agreed 
with teacher educators and workers as to the importance of items. 

Use of the Common Concepts in the Classroom ^ 

Since the items represent ideas that were seen as essential by the panel of experts it seemed 
useful to ask voca ional teachers to suggest ways they had used to'teach these ideas. Topics* 
discussed by the teachers 'during a one-day brainstorming session included developing positive 
attitudes, job/skills, and appropriate appearance "' These topics are described below. The list of 
suggestions is not complete by any means but is offered to stimulate ideas. 

* A i»f thr patiu ipMnts i*« ipiin<) iii the apfx-ndix 



Dc\ c!(*pins:: Positixt.' \ttitude«^ 



^ - ^ ■ "'ir ri'L;t i* h t ii, .i-iJ t h»'ir rr ^u^f-: p u ;t?; f.^. h i^th^ r w :ll 

av' jr-l thr' -tucicnt u it h r.v- pos^rj^c attituclr^ Utw ard the \ nuth <ir'^jni/..itif>ri. t(^uo r<i tfir 
I' »{). or tovv arc] ^(, fH»'>l 

Ihcr«' is nicrraviut: ('vultrK^' of tlic wn{v'rt.inL-( nf ptisifivr fc<'iin^^ jhout tin- N(»lf in 
r( iati-ni t.i v\i>rk \\ fu n sTiKifiit^ Jh-tlati^f a'hoiit thcr-Kri\ .iri(i frc i [lavr n*i v\nH[i 

thi-\ rarrx tfi^^^i- attitdc^rs to tfir joh and a rrvtilt d»> ii(»t |H•^fc^rrll v^rll Snnu' \iu\v^ it 
f!<H'("-sa_rv t<' tr\ to (Icm Imj) iihirc 1 1% (• at t it i jiit s af>oiit tli(* !>rf(irt' attackii^i: h»1> attitiult - ' 

IiifliK-nto of K/i«H^ Icdi^t' on Altitudes 

.\ttitu<jt*^ an/ d^-xrl(»iK'tl aiul (harmed i[jroiji:h a riiixtnrc of roi;niti\c and affrctixc 
(•\|)<'ri('rK'«-v AttitudfA arr Irariu-tl, n^uall> tfjroimh an aix-ijiDuIatinn (»f rxpcrifnrr Information 
uifltifntrs atJ[itU|K*s as doos ^ruK curati- information h'or r\arriplr. if student*' think \()c-ational 
courses are ordx *for thr [>eiou average stmient, factual iriforTnatinn re^ardinjL: ttic niirnhcr of 
\otjrm fM'oph' entering the f)f) rnarkct at, s.iv. IS jportra\ed in ari exe-ilini^ '.vaN 5 rnax have an 
etfeet f»ri tfieir attitiuie*. 

Knouirm al)o[it a sitiiation hv\p^ to aieviatt- ari\ir|i<'^ and tirv(.|op self-eonfideru'e and 
veetirit\ Knowitiv; liat the sitiiation involve^ helps rnake peo[?le less fearfid. nervous, and 
invenre ■ 

Pride in N\ ork 

V 

[-(»II()v\in« ar(^ some sut^^estions from the teachers for helping; dev(dop the altltikie. pride 
in W(»rk 

1 Tetielier set <'Xaniple [>> e\hi[)itiri^ pride in his ou n work rather than demeaning hi^ joh 

2 Stinlents respond to "Li^t tliree tilings >cmi did ymi \Krrc pr^iul of.**^ or "U liat ahont 
\(Mir project are \Xn\ proud of:^"" 

•1 Invoke stndenis ii\ plannirii;, setting j^oalsand wa\.s nfaehieviriK arul evaluating thern 
, With the eiirrent foeiis on indivithializiitiop. eaeh studeril. with guidance, ou^xht to bv 
eneonrav^ed to sehvt some of his ouVl pti^sonal object iv(*s. Students in youth- 
organizations need to pliirt their owri pro^ram of work^^ and evaluate it. . ' 

4 Provide work'-'ex^erieriobs to aiisist in devivjoping pride in work These experiences can 
f)e paid, non-paid. or Nojjntcer; at home, :.cho(>I. or a\vu\ from home; for pa rents, for a* 
r<*Iati\('. or for an outside t^niproyer. ^ * 

5 '4 lave eaeh student demonstrate a skill he !eauied-on tiis job for tlie class. (Since the 
stljt|ent has the jof^ there arc thinjis ho knou s luul eail do-Tietter than his (Hiissmates. 
'This^ is also useful iiiereasing jtud^nt's ostiiniMion of tbvrns(*|v(»'s. partiOnlarly if 
eluss^iiates'ask oin'stions ) ^ . > 

(r '[ SiKTcs"* Story" fronj^i^K^ont graduatf -and or drop out, 

^ *' "i 

• *. ^.-^ . ' ' . ' 

• s»T. Itir f^.uii|ilr. { \wf\\ (; t * vtiiif\j[;^kiliUHl(- chanicfN in fiWU oir^K'J in in luuatior^*) tmini' *-< urnmii<'s. I rij)uliltvh«'d/ 



a h'lv to jjvartrf oti tin- 

> \<k stmifiit^ what n'ljtion^lijp thr\ ^tc hrt\^i'i-n srliMo} .ilU lularuf .isu.\ \w>rk firport 

Soiiso of Ht's|)()t]sifMfit> 

AimtlMT hicli ranked item tlf\ilirtt: witfi .ittitud^^ u as ' " ddp M^nsc ,vf rcspi )nM'ln|it\ 
Simm-stiuM" ftorn tilt* UmcIhts jneliKit'tl 

J Cnc vtn{irnts rf > j)on<;J)iiit\ in iiUTca^iiiLT arrifuints. rn ttu- c']assr(>f)rn. in \niitfi 
orcarn/at idu** 

1. I Ia\r vtr-Jt-nt^ u ritf a jnl> (icscnption their |t>l) to huUiilujjU'xt ^tiuirnt \k h<) w ill ha\ f 
flk' jnfi earrv it iMit in a rt'spoiisibft- niaruuT 

> liavr ^tiuit-nt tliiiik of a pf-'-.,n fu* Wjriultl rnnM(!fr ■■n'spi>nsih|c " l^t vcnbr t:». t 
P< rM»n. •sliduiiie \\h\ h<' )s mnsiUi-rt^d rt'spi)n<ii)I(v 

\ ( )r think of a pt'rson. a "1 \' p('rf(^rni«*r, nr a rno\ i<* at-tor or at'tr(=s^ in a pia\ u ho (lid not 
l>rha\r ni a rc^ponsil)!!' tnaniuT What rr^{>onvih|<' hrhavior ua^ r\pf<;t<'(j of Ijirn^ 

o .\^^lHrn^l^ all *stuti(Mit^ <hu\\ rcsponsibLlits m\ s('\cfal \\ a\> i the [5ositi\<' approacii ' fia\r 
(\u fi ^tiiiiciit ch^)(>sf one ua\ in wfiit fi lie w ill '-trwv to h(v:Mnr tm)ro n'spon^if^ff Ha\o 
hirn.kccp a JaiU (hary for a v\t*rk indiciititi)^ if \\v \^ us or was rn)t ahh* i<» practitc Insiioiil 
tiiat tia\ 

(y Interview an eniploNtT about w hat he e(Misiders a responsil)t<' wcnLer 

7 Discuss what resporisihlity of the worker is in situations a student miji^ht encounter on 
the jrjf). as: 

— u fiat to do If he f)reaks an inexpensive item 

k ' — wliit to do if he breaks expensive etpiipinent - 

how to behalf thr dav the boss is av\av \ 

— flow to care for e<piipn>ent and supplies \ 
-—etc 

S<n* .i lijv lift II tli.rn h\ \^>it\\ Dtiinla Mjtr I tiivrrvitv. vhuinitt ii| IimmI i'ni|j|n\rrv Studrntv .islt-d rriijjlin itv \'. 

i li.ir.n trnau v ilo xtm tlrvirr ill j vfurki r'' K*'v|mih>.* v v»t't,» i .^t.i|i;<»ri/rr| .is n')i!»M-iihni: thmi^niti\r. jf(ritivr^»r pvu hnrnnriK 
arr-j \ nf tin- rfMilts iiuv Im" nlitaiiirti frmii Rovr Andi-rvrii, lldriir KroiinriiK-^ Kdncjrtiri. NPSl ^ 

\n ^••^Jf^lI^(<• «i( ji) Krfiplnv.ilMritv ( h«'( khvt iiMv oImi \h- foii'iH in Si'crrUrv v OHu^r HaruUHiol, I'mt It 

III J u'lnit st<n<\ l»\ ( lift K H« liii;« ( uri-« r Dt'^f lopmml: An ufidi KUnding. plan. «nd work packri fi«; I'ducalfnn k-l2 
StJir ,if Minii» w»ld l)r}).irtnn>t)t of Kciiu .ainii. Vmoliiinul-TrdinKdl I)ivn.nm SI f'anl. 197i, l<i drl* rmiiit- if M-t-otidurv 
rilut.ilKMi , rrlfiiinl ii> tin- ^^••rki»rirrilr<i andrrif rtatrin^ tlu- Uku\r iunt-. implMM-n ii) trddf wnd mdiiitr^. (ifluf, di^trihutiv*', 
.iM(l li(ii!V. rt'Miu(itiUA-t» |v )nl)^ ^vrv iin»«r\ w^Kvii Thr sch<H»} jtimdamr n t-«»rd of Hit- iippluarit s*,is rdfrd hv rnipl<nt'r> tix.st 
iiii|xir|jiit |i>r t f\U\ ifvi'l johv while Murk rxin rrrnc* v».ivA.a«'d n*. ivuKt ifTi|xirljnt 
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> ( • rv . I ? : - T :ii 1 1 1,: t I' i . fr; i f ii: a \ alLi I 'ly -^ki ! N. m i i a:> --LiV « ■ --a Ivn [ )\ \ otjt li u !'( uipv • 

Ir!t^•r^ icvN SkiiU > 

iijUt Ntii 'I IS a'^t* nij'ii' 1>\ ii)c t(\iv[u--rs tn .l^^l^t in <■!( ijnriL: 5rittr\;r\\ 

*. ; iiiHij(£< ^ S.»M!( ( >} tiles* viiucfs! n iijs irhd fluTUsrUt v\r!l tn a t<\itn trarhiiii: .ip[ -rt >.f(. h, ii>r 

2 \<k .iji rnt|'l"\< i" "f .i r*^pi«-vrntaliv»' from tlu- rmpl<>\ uuMit ^<'r\irr t<* ^pcjk t<» t|}<' rKj^^ 

/ \i*'s\ liljii. rhrc<" VtMinu WOnu'iJ ifrnrii St jttA (K\iti<Mi.,il I)cp.irt iiumiI At rruJ f>f r.u li 
ml* T\ii'\\. a^k. W oiiltl \nu hiR' t^ns uir!^ ^^■lu ^ liou manv v\oukj pot hire tfiis eirl' 

i llviW- vtinirnis Hritr tlu'jr qiiaiif itahon^ for a certain iru'ludirii: pa^t \\^>rk 

'Nptr.' tA'' .i[>{>r-*pnjtr fi^M^u-^, .imJ nth^r point*- about tlu-ins^^U TIu-m' couKI !)<■ 
iMhih il 111 tfu ii lianilt <i i>.u k for ^tiKlrtit^ to pr.iotit'r ^axinii. t^itht'r in sriiall unnips or 

^< \ti\ti Io<.'ji t'jisp|o\rrs . <• i: . '-lon\ e^^*^ ^twtioii. iau>rr^ otiii'C^ if tllo\ N^ould ho 
Willi!, il !u uitcrview ^tu(lrT]t^ fj»r joi'V \n order to h<*lp vtutlrnl^ h'.'fonii" faniiliar uith 
j'h K rdiii't's ^..iij ^rlf-u in* idrTiw . afid loarti to' M'll thcniscKos 

< oninninK iitifvn skilK 

( • inniiUiKMtiofi ^kd!^ aw irnp..rl.int in \ ocutHuud (*diK'.itit>n 'I hcsi* ^kijh fan l>o ci'.'\ i'l()p<'d 
i!! a N.nirlv \\avs a'^ snci^rvltni l>\ the tra('liiT'> 

1 Lhlrn to st ntv .ijid tMKoitrai:!' thr diAclopiiiotil of their hstcnini: skills, 

2 Xs^iiiii ^hort donitJn^trations to cacli student to tle\t"lop tluur id)ihti('s to ccirnninnieate 
throniih "diowini; and trlhni:, ' 

\ llvperinu^nt v\ it!) the effects of hod\ Lmiiuaiie V\'luit do we coinriumieale with ^estijres.. 
fat lal expres^iorts A video Uipr reenrch'r uould he an exe<'llent togi if available in your 
vihoo] , 

\ [ \r SOCIO drama or panl(unine for ste .ients U) [)raeliee eonniiunieatinn n()n\TrhalK. 

H< sunrei' Material 

SotMi' lieipful rhsonr»'e t!»aterials to use in tin's ar^^a%nehi<^e: 

1 How to (*et and Hold the Hij^ht J(d>: Kaclx From Our Kniployment Service; 
Merehandisinj; Wmr Job Talcjlis; A Checklist In Prepare Voiirse|f for. a Job 
Jnlerxiew; panipldets available from North Dakota Kniph)yrnent S<*rvicc, Division of 
North Dakota l"anplo) tn<*nt Security Bureau 

~ \ii .Mill, 'lit li^titic <i(i a.i^i- .iJul .jv.ul.iJiit f l^lll^ .iti Im tiht.iin«-<i IrMin |)i'[UTtitiriit uj I'hidii InvlriU'htni. Divrion ni 
t.iii.l.ti.c. S.tMMN ( liuikiiiii: HKin.irtk M)~)SV>I ..inHrdni M.it|. Hiurtl of \ m .aiMn.il I'diu .ihnn. SUilr Off n-f JtiiiiaitiC. 

*HNi I .,.1 h..iil. ».tr<f liiMfi.tnk \n '5S-)ni 



2. preparing; forUii Interx icw — fihnstri|) available from \ our loeal j. (<. I'l-mic) manaj^er 
(ap()r()priate for both l)o\s aiulr^irls). 

Vou and Your Job; What is it? Where is it? How to ^ct it? How to Ke^p it? \Miece do 
you j^o from liere? (19f^) — pamphlets available from J. (i. Kersiison I'ublistiin^ 
Company, 6 North Mielii^an Avenue, Chieaj^o, Illinois 60(>02 ieost $3.(X) per set and 
$2.95 for iiistriielor s i;iiiih>. -Thi'se materials art* (h«\'eloped espeeiaily for studetjts witli 
marginal 'reading skills.,) ^ ' 

I 4, Planning Aiiead for the World of Work (1971 )— free pamphlet from The ('enter for 
\ \ OeatiiMial Technieal Kdncation, the Ohio State University, 19(K) Kenm'v Hoad, 
Cohnnbus, Ohio 43210,. \ 

Appearaiiee 

Appearance for the job also appeared in the list of eon?monaiities. Attitudes about 
appearance and its importance need to be stre.ssed rather than the actual skills involved in 
maiiUatinng appearance or grooming. Teachers made suggestions for Nvays \o assist students. 

I. Take a field trip to observe the a[)pearance/ dress of employees. 

2.. View; film strrj^s ;)n appearance. (The World of Work series ^Gailable from the State 
Vocational Office is recommended ) 

^. Have an eniplover talk to the das.s witii a question/ ajiswer period, or serveral 
employers serve on a panel. 

4, Analyze case studies and situations. For example, an employer who stated emi^haticab 
ty. "I hired her because she was pretty." Soon it became evident that ^lie was also 
frequendy tardy, carelessly dressed, performed inadl'<piately, *M hired her because she 
was pretty*. . .hut I also fired her." 
\ 5. Survey or interview employers on the importance c)f appearance to thera. Find out why 
dress/appearance is so impx)rtant to employers. Does the kind of business make a 
difference? As a research project have the students develop the questionnaire/ survey 
guide to use. . 

6. Have students demonstrate suitable and inappropriate dress and appearance [or 
' djfferent kinds of jobs. , . • 

7. Pjiit up a full length mirror in the h'iillway t)r in*the classroom with the caption, " Would 
yhu hire ine?" or "Do you like what you see?" , 

8. fjlave students construct a good grDOpiing check list. In conjunction with job interviews, ^ 
\vhen each student has an interview ask the employer to complete the groomiyg check 
list. Role playing Could also bo used to develop this idea. ^ 

9. Set up a research study: Is there ji relationship between good health habits and job 
N » attendance? * .. ■ ■ 

iO. Ask a dental hygienist, school nurse, or public health nurse to speak to the class on 
health habits. . , ' 

Teaching Techniques ^ 

The^oint was ^lade repeatedly by the vocational teachers that how you teach is more 
important than what you teach. Descriptions of techniijues for teaching found to be effective^ 
by the vocational teachers follow, . * 

Role PlayiiiK ^ 

Role playing is a technique perceived the teacher as extremely useful in developing 
altitudes and, understandings in vocatit^nal education. Role play represents a simulation 
experience for vocational educators and students. It provides the opportunit)' to ''try on 
different roles and situations. 



. Hole playinji: -is a very effective • tcnicliin^ strate|.'y Jiir t'\plv)rinii^ -'luinui.) relations. 
Partieipants can MvdW/.v [heir own behavior wiUiout the punitive eonsecigenees likely to occur 
when real corjfliet is exi>U)nxl. Oru- ean enter into unfaniiliar roles and heconiiti^ eonseious 
of values and tluir eonsequeiiees modify them. Role playing cut) he an effective approach to 
several kinds of problems:' . * , 

vaft resolving confliet, especially, in t(»rpersonal conflict " v 

w in terj^roup relations " ^ , ^ 

^c) social vaJues 
\, d) individual diiemmtts. 

According to the Shaftels. role playin;tr activity consists of nine steps:"" ^ 

1. warni iipjtie ^roup 

2. select participants ' ^ 

3. prepare observers 

4. set the stage ' ^ 

5. enact 

.6. discuss and evaluate * • ' ' ^ 

7. reenact " t 

8. discuss and evaluate 

9. share experiences and generalij^e 

Sonne specific sugj;e*Stions madej^y Jthe teachers for use of role playing situations included: 

— emph)yer/ employee act out ^-pdmg to a Situation and then act{)rs reverse roles and do it 
again ^ 

—role playing situations 
job mterviews 

appearance, appropriate dress ' ' 

personal qualities,, i.e., don't care attitude, not at work on time 

dishonesty, distrust' uncooperative, emotional outburst blow-up, tact, not dependable 
personality ' , 

defeatist attitude * . 

insubordination 

disrespect ' " * . ^ ■ 

impatienc^e - / 

problems, i. e., losing job, alcoholism * ^ 

—honesty/dishonesty 

Manager discovered small change fnissing from cash register. 
This incident has occured several times and the employer finally 
confronted the employee. How doyou think this story might end? 

Student Debates * , 

Student debates can^ be used in many situations in ways similar to role playing. 
Controversial issues can be explored more meaningfully when one is assigned to represent a 
particular point of view -even though it may not be the view held. This assists students in seeing 
issues through tiie eyes of another. • 

' Bmcf R Joyce. Marsha Wfil. ancf l^hoada Wald. Thr^ leaching stral •«le$, Scienw Research Associatt-s. 1972 
Gforgi^aiid Pannie B, Shaftel. Bole playing; the problem itory. National Conference of Christians and Jews. 1952 



Some su^^fstcd topics for debute iiielude: 

1. (ioiicepl: What is success 
Siicess is earn1nj4 inoiu*) 

Sucess. is a feellnj^ of aceoinplislirnent in a joh 

2. (Concept: (li^nit\ in work, all jobs are inii}()rtant 
lIoNpitiU Situation 

The supeTV'Lsniji nurse in charge is the most important person in the hospital. 

A fiKMnher of the housekeeplnj^ ciepartnient is the most important pc^rsoii in the 

hospital 

Office education 

'l*he a{hninistrative !u*a{l is tlie most hiiportant person, 
The s(*eretary is the most important. 

Work Kxpyricnccs i 

TeMchers in voeational etiueation eati and do use work (*\perit»nces as an efleetlN'e teaching 
teehni(iue. Teachers must niakt* cleeisions al)put real work experiences, simulatetl experiences. 
coop(^rative'pro^rams. or some eomhinatioti of tliese for their programs. There are. of course. 
advantaji;(\s and disadvantaj^es to each, Some teachers feel that real work e.xperft^ees are the 
only way-to develop attitudes appropriate f()r the world of uork. "There is nt)thing like the real 
thinj^. seems to be their motto. A real work situation i.s involved which cannot he duplicated in 
the classroom. Students are confronted with real on-the-job problems of working witii others, 
proliicms of real customers, etc. In some situations the studetit earns money which is a financial 
henefit to the student. Some e^hicators contend that real work experiences are motivating to the 
student.- ' . ✓ 

There are also disadvantages to this approach. For one thing, it may be impossible to 
achieve in some small communities where the number and variety of work stations is limit.ed. In 
many schools the cost of a coordinator is prohibitive. Ade(|uate time is necessary to place 
students and to supervise them on the job. Often the students placed in job situations arc those 
lacking in initiative and they are the ones who require closer supervision. Another disadvantage 
is that students pl^ed in^job situations often do not see the "right" practices, They may 
observe many, poor practices. Also most work experiences art^in entry level jobs. Tfie student 
thus gets no experience or "feel' of managerial level or decision-making typos of activities 
which can be accomplished in many simulated situations. Often one must wait a long time for a 
particular situation* to occur in the real job setting w hereas it can be "arranged ' to occur by the 
teacher in a simulated setting. 

Simulated experiences can include students shifting roles, some students can hold 
supervisory and managerja! roles, students can be responsible for the production, selling, 
and/or distribution of products. The School Board dinner prepared by the occupational food 
service class, the restaurant or bakery established for a shorty period in the school, the school 
store operated by the disitributive education students, and the shop production class making 
wooden toy trucks all represent simulation experiences that could be carried out. 

O 0 

Other TechnicjUes 

Extensive listings of techniques appropriate for the teaching of the concepts involved in 
the commonalities can be found in a variety of sources. A good source of ideas for teachers to 
assist in the development of attitudes is Teaching for Changed Attitudes-* and Values by 
Josephine Ruucl." Hatclier and Andrews have an extensive list of teaching techniques which 
are described in their book: , 

" JiiM'phiiir B. Rum!, Tvaclun): for chanRi-d tttUtucl<.'N and vutui's. Hnmo Kconomics Ktlucation As«Kiation. 1201 • 16th St. 
N W.". WiisliiiiKiiMi. nC. 20(W6 {Pri«' S2 50), 

" lld/i-\ M. Ilmt'lifrand NtjIcJfvd.K Atidn-ws. Thi- U-aihin;: nf hrtniv fcunomtcs* Houjsluoti Mifflin, 1963. pp 105«145. 



tlisctissjoii 
buzz groups 
braioslorinihg 
circular r^'spoiiso 
l>aiu*l 

(Ii'iiionstratiou 
rojo playing 
skit - script 



interview inti; 

iiueedoles 

jingle vvritiru' 

(pieslionn:! 

interview^ 

forum 

sNiiiposium 

coilo(|v* 



(juestiuii ami answer 

ohsrrvation 

|);Uit()niine 

exliii)rtion 

N'isitinij; 

cornrniltee Kronjjing 
);unie playing 
check lists 



Laboratory, lecture, resource people, and vvorksh{)Fis are addetl to this list by others • 
Reference to the basic *text(s) in >()nr field may uiicover-additional techniques that \'c)u may 
wish to consider. 



Techniques for Attitude Assessments 

Kvaluation of student learning is important in every area of education but such -t^valuation 
is more difficult in the area of attitudes. Measuring attitudes and measuring c^ianges in 
attitudes represents a more complex task than measuring the acquisition of factual yr cognitive 
infornuition. There are. however, techniques, that are accurate and appropriate for the task. 

Attitudes have four dimensions to be considered.''' First, attitudes have a directional 
dimension. One can be for or against something. For example, one can support or be opposed 
to "Adecjuate day care facilities should be a part of the fringe benefits of female workers." 

A second dimension to attitude is intensity, i e., how strongly or weakly you feel about it. 
For example, one student may feel very strongly about a union shop while another may not care 
one way or the other. , ^ 

Attitudes rnay be public or private (the third dimension). One is usually more willing to 
' make public those attitudes that conform to society's expectation. In our society at present 
many attitudes that formerly were mainly held privately have now become more public. For 
example, acceptance of women and blacks in leadership positions. , ^ 

The fourth dimension of an attitude deals with its generality vs. specificity. Some attitudes 
have a global (general) dimension, i.e.. all work has dignity or every jnan has a right to work. 
Attitudes may also be very specific, such as "1 HkeMr Jones as an employer." 

Keeping in mind the dimensions of attitudes can assist in effectively measuring attitudes. 
The techniques used to assess attitudes are of two major kinds; projective techniques and self- 
report techniques. 

Projective Techniques 

Projective techniques are those in which the student responds to an ambiguous or open 
stimulus. Type of p(fojbctive techniques include- 

a. reaction to pictures, :;artoons 

b. reaction to 'stories, articles, statements, case studies 

c. sentence or story^ompletion 

d. spontaneous drama 



The kinds of questions asked with these ^teviJcs are open .ind permit a variety of responses. 



ERIC 



H. H- Remnim. Intrnductitin io opinion and aliiludtrs mtasurements. Harp«T. 1954. 
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For exam pie: 

1. What do you sccin the picl lire . ' ' 

2. How do you think [hv youiiK uojiuin f(*<*ls':^ 
\ The man? 

3. Why might lh(\v fed this Nvav'^ 

1. Whal.do y(Ki scoiii tho pictiii 

2- D() you approve of w hat you svc'"^ \V |u ? 
3. What changes would you make if this were real life':^ Why? 
When students are asked to give reason tt) support tlu'ir elioiees they reflect their attitudes. 

Students may alf^o l>e asked to respond to veri)akstalements in the form of aetieles, stories, 
case studies, etc. In addition-to bsl<ing (juestions about ways the persons involved might feel, 
students can he asked if they agree with the solution or conclusion and giVe reasons to support 
their clH)ice. Again Hie stiniiilus materials are selected carefully. Sit^iations .where only one right 
answer is possible or permitted are not appropriate. Factual 5itatenients\ such as "State and 
I'Vderal ejiild-labor laws allow teeiiagers U> work at many kinds of jobs, are not very conducive 
to eliciting' attitudinal responstvs. Statcnner^ts tbatvpresent po,sitt)ns on controversial issues are 
more apt to elicit emotional responses. 

Hie f<)lh)wing newspaper artii'le (fictitious) rcptesents an appropriate stimulus for eliciting 
attitudinal res{)onscs: ^ , ■ 

Washington; O.f:. 

Senator Fogbound today announced that 
his bill S- 701 passed out of committee. Senator • 
Foghound\< bill would, make compulsory com- 
pletion of a least a one<year vocational training 
course after high school graduation by all 
young peoDlc.( under ago 21). S<m. Fogbound 
maintains this will greativ lower the Uncmploy- 
ment rate and pr wide afl young people with a 
saleable skill. 

Students can be asked such question as: 
^1. Do you agree with Senator Fogbound? 

2. How do you feel about his solution to the unemployment rate? 

3. How would you feel about beirug compelled to take such a one-year course? 
Students can. also complete sentences (usually a series rather than one alone) or write 

endings for stories. Incomplete stories need to stop at a conflfct or decision-making point. Then 
the student makes a decision and discusses the consequences For example, coniplcte the 
following story in the way you think it ought to end: ' 

Joe works as a pharmacist assistar^. He 
likes his job and needs the wages to pav/his way 
in school. Several weeks ago Joe ydsked his 
employer for permission to have Friday night 
off to go to the big game at sclyn)!. Mr. West 
said it was okay and Elmer caul^vork in his 
place. On Friday at 4:30 ]p(6 is preparing to 
leave when Mr. West says Jti) him, "joe» I know 
1 said you could take thi/night off, but Elmer 
* just called. He is sick/will you stay?" 

What should Joe do? How do you think Joe feels? 

What might happen if he does as Mr. West asks? If he doesn't? 

Do you think a situation like this could really happen? 
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V(Mir hivst ideas lor si I in I ions to uac \\\\ \ voww frniii your ohsrrv atiotjs ol (.•oiivcrsatioiis v\ itli 
sttKicnts and citiploxcis 

III spniUaiicniis drama .sliidi'nls act 'Mil tlir l(»cliii^.s\iiul situatinns. A ^ituati()^ lliat is lilc- 
liko i*' more ('ff(vti\(' in eliciting rcpson*^ - Irciii students 'I fic remarks ifUKle euriier about role 
phninii ai)[)ly 

Self-Report Technicjucs ( 

Self-report techniipies wxv tiie second inajiM approach used iti asse.s.siuK attitudes. Self- 
re|)ort teehniiiues are tliose in whic'li the student rates himself or reports his le<'lings along 
spetifi(Hl (liinenMoii-S. Sonu' txpes of self-re|)ort leehnuiues are: 

a. h'nk ordering 

li. rating scales 

c. (]U(*sU(^nliaires 

(I. iliaries and lf>gs 

r. auti)l)iographi(\s ' - . • 

In u rank {)r(h*ring device you ask students {o put in order of importii'iu'C to thjeni u[) t'o ten 
or twcKc ph.ascs or stati'incnts Vou ii.suaH\*do no use more than 10- 12 stalernents heeause it is 
diffieult to keep in(»re statements in mind at one time. Kank orders get a priorities. Priorities are 
a refl(*ction {>f attitudes held, Y(>u mi^ht constrtict stieli a device to rncasiirc attitudes ahout 
proniptness. for cxani|)lc. ^ ^ 

Directions: IMt the following statcrnt*iits in order of their imparlance to you. I'se tlie 
numeral 1 t{> indicuted the statement of greatest importance \o you. 2 to indicate the second 
most important. 3 for thir(J. (>tc. 

My time is my own. 

— - — One should iilways he on time for appointments, 

It is stylish to arrive a few minutes late. , 

Part of being dependable is being prompt ' 

Better late tlian never. 

— T-If you arciin important person \ ou shoukTkeep others waiting at least a few minutes. 

Haling scales arc used for slutl( *\ to n/port their attitudes or feelings about a variety of 
things. Most colle'ge-lev(>l texts on n. iircment or evaluation have a section on rating scales 
that you may \n ish to review before cx)nstrueting your own scales. Rating scales are very widely 
used. Students^.can be asked to rate statements along a numerical (i.e., 1 to 5) dimension, a 
verbal dimension (i^c., (excellent, average, poor, or strongly ag^ee to strongly disagree) or a 
combined numerical-verbar dimension- When scales are used to measure* attitudes itjs 
* (miphasized to the student that thpn^ r.re* no right or wrong answers. What is wanted is an 
indication of belief. P^or example, the student is asked to choose among strongly agree, agree, 
Mindeculed, disagree, and strongb' disagree answers for each statement: 

Industrial plants would ruin the scenic beauty of our plains and farmsteads. 

Inconxe from industry as well as farming and ranching would make our 

economy more stable and less subjcr * to drastic fluctuations. 

Diaries and legs kept by students are an effective self-reporting technique. The student 
records what is of concem to him or fie may respond to several rather broad questions you 
structurlv For example you might choose 2 or 3 of the following: 
Weekly Log ^ v 

Some things I did at (school) (work) this week Why these were important to me: 

which were importi^it to me were; - 

Some things I did outside of (school ) (work) 

Some things I thought about 

Some things I did this wcek*to help me 

understand people better • ' 

Some questions I have about 



Aulohiojirupliics an* .mollicr I'llrrtivr nuMiis for stuclctils si'lf-n'port* of atlituilos or 
Ici'liims. Stntli'Mls nui\ hr ,tskt'c! to w ritr ul a particular lime pcri\)il in tlit'ir life or ot a spivific 
siliiation. Kor (Waiiiph', wrilv ahoiil your first job; how diil yon grt the jol).; what wrrt* voiir 
(lutios. etc 

Constructing^ Valid Asscs«ncnt Devices - 

Thi- print'iph's involvtn^i Validity ami rrliuhiHlO art* apphcd difftTrntly in the construction 
, of attitude assessment instruments. For exainph*. ct)Hsider the foNowing que^sti(jns; 

W'liat (h> you think ol [)er.si>n.s when they an* latent 

Do you think people shmdd he late? 

(I.o()k at picture of hoy arri\ ing hite for work. ) What are his thoughts':' 
What is the h()ss thiiikin^:^ 

People that are late . , 

When I am lat(> I . . . / 

if you answer these Nourself. you will fiiul \ i)urself respondinj^ to each one in a slightly different 
way. The second (juestion can he answered yes or no and also has a socially accejitahle response 
(in oiir society), and therefore docs not encourage expression of a student's actual attitudes. 

In relation to validity prohlems in assessing attitudes, the student is not ahvavs able to tell 
\'0[i what attitudes lie holds for he may he unaware of them or they may he too painful to 
' discuss. Persons are very suggestible when it come to attitudes and also often want to appear to 
hold the attitudes the teacher. employer, or the society views as acceptable. 

In selecting or constructing devices to asses attitudes the certain characteristics of the 
'stiniulus need to he considered. 

1. The stimulus may he disguised or undisguised. For example, you may ask the student 
the direct (juestion. "How well do you like \'our supervisor." or you may disguise the 
stimulus (at least partially) and ask the student to role play a conflict situation between 
an employee and a supervisor. 

2. The stiniuhis may he structured or unsthiciured. An example of a structured stimulus is 
"Do you think John should do this or that to solve his problems?" With an unstructured 
stimulus the student has greater freed oni of choice in responding; for example. "Supply 
an ending to the story" (involving John in a problem), 

3. The stininlus can also be hypothetical or real, E,\periences of actual employers, 
employees, or students can be usee? or the teacher can invent situations,' 

4. The stimulus can he personalized or impersonalized. A personalized stimulus relates 
very closely to thv student as a person, such as. "How- do you feel. Robert, when your 
work supervisor examines--yourWork?" An impersonalized stimulus can be an animal, or 
a hypothetical person, such as Charlie Brown. Snoopy^ or Mighty Mouse, 

5. Stimuli can be verbal or nonverbal. Verbal stimuli are those that a{e made up of words 
while nonverbal stimuli are those that use pictures, cartoons, or real objects rather than 
words to elicit reactions from students, 

• 6. Stimuli may also be global or specific. Global stimuli tend to be broad and all 
• encompassing, for example. How do you feel about women working? A more specific 
stimulus would be, How would you feel about having a women as your supervisor? 

Since it is psycholo'gically threatening to reveal feelings, students may clam up or give 
N irrelevant responses. Faking responses are' frequent and students are very susceptible to 
J ' . suggestions from others. In order to increase validity and reliability in the assessment of 
^ attitudes |l is necessary to decrease faking. This can be done by: " 
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a. usjrij^ devices where the* f)iirp()Sc* is disguised 

I), avoichng se|f-re[)ort di'vices where socially accepted ^e^pl)rKse^• are obvious 

c. using non verbal materials to represent iinperXonal ^tuations 

(I. securinji^ the trust of students ( 

c. avoiding strong statements about your own |K)sition or attitude. 

Reducing suggestibility also increases the validity of assessment of attitudes. One can reduce 
suggestibilfly by using instructional responses; Ly avoiding true and false, and multiple choice 
statements, and by avoidhig leading or loaded tjucstions. such^ as "Is it wrong to cheat your 
einplo\ers?' 

lo decrease the psychological threat the stirrudns shouh) hv hypotheticivl and impersonal. 
There s!iou!d l)e no suggestion of pimitive measures, (hat is responses are not graded or 
publically exposed and the teacher attempts to place each student in position of mutual trust 

Cautions in Interpreting Responses. . ' ^ 

The respopses the student givfs are interpreted in terms of the teachers knowh-dgeof 
mental healtfi and in terms of t[/e student's liest interests. Tlie evaluation of attitudes must be 
based on midtiple, eontijiuous assessment not on the results of one ihstrument, one devfbe, or 
one assessment. Use caution and avoid hasty o'verguieralization. The validity of the 
interpretation needs to be <|ucstionned. Is the attitude really present in the response or is it 
merely the impearunce of an attitude? Assessment of the consistency of the attitude, the degree 
of commitmcYiL and degree of ofganization can assist in interpreting the stiidc.nt's responses. 
Be careful a ho i>t^ reading more into a, students response than the student put there. The 
students responds ^;jthin his frame of reference just as you. the reader, respond to the student's 
„|-esponse w ithin youiMmme (jf reference. Just as tlic studenl\s perception is influenced by his 
own vahies and needs >o your perception of his response is likewise influenced, ' 

To illustrate, the following responses were made by students to the imcompiete sentence:, 

, If my co-worker did not do his share of the work on a particularly busy day I would , , , 

Student A: . tell him off and then report him to the 

supervisor sq I wouldn't get l)lamed cause tl^wwk is not done." 

Sttiden} B: ' ... work faster so I could get part of liis w(Vrk done -i 
'too or else try to cover the fact he hadn't done his/' \ - 

Student C: "... wouldn't do notliing. It's no skir^off my nose. ' 

What interpretation would you jnake of each student's respons^? If this was the only 
indication of attitudes of responsibility related to the job you had from these three students you 
could, of course, come to no coiiclusions for you would not have enough pvidcnce to reach any 
conclusions- If these responses are consistent with other assessments of these students' attitudes 
and your observations of them, what conclusions might you draw? * * 

It seems you could reasonably conclude that Student A has a less positive attitude about 
getting alongwith his co-worker than Student B. It would, however, be unwarranted to 
conclude that Student A is a persistent troublemaker and will never amount to anything (an 
example of overgeneralixation). 
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SiiK^estfd Assessment Ttclinifjues 

In iirlijitinn t<> tlit* Icrlitiiffutvs su^^eslrd < .wYiry sonic ol {\\v lt'flini<j n's [isrd uiu! fount! 

I 1. Snt(K lis uoinplfte oixMi fiulcd s(Mileru'cs, snvU ;is. 

{ le'el iin cinphj^Acr sl'iould _ , 

i am |)r(m<l of iny.sclil when 

A resporiM^hle w. nrkt'-r 

\\'hal 1ki\' (lorf that sh()u> ... . ' 

^elf-' onlrol ^ r^:' ucv » 

clepc-ulaiulltv !■ liiv " 

nilti: live uh t rfn|tu".s 

• reliii .ilit\ h« . r ilfn^ss ' * 

inseitishiu'ss \v ^^.j ^ncraiuv ^ 

2. Have sliK Inits react to questions of the f< type; 

What fee iii^s < f aceompIishrneTit have \ ini It id m class tnis wt -:'k? . ' 

What an \our fetdirijjs oi\ ■ ■ ^ 

How have you twn (patience) in the last 2A ■ ' Mirs':^ {or nther Word. i)('rhap.s from list 
in I above) 

Make a list of tliu e remarks orcomphnients wh; li incheat(>d . . . 

3. Have students n^ac'f to specific job situationsj.c 

How do \'ou feel u (u-n your co-worker tak<'S a lor i^cT cofi(H.- break than is allowed'"* 
How do you feel \s h(in ... 



Evaluation of Common Concepts in My Program 

Many ideas suggested by tlie teachers have been hsttd to a> ist in the development of the 
concepts identified as cr)mm*^n and essential to vocational edacation. Vocational educators 
have a concern for studi-nts that is reflected in their programs. H' uv docs your program rate on 
the items considered as most es^^.ntial by the panel of experts - 

How are you helping your students prepare for the world ot work? Does your course help 
instill self-confidence and feelings of security in your students-' Does your course include 
occupational relations, ' that i^^, emphasis on eni{)loycr relations, attitudes toward \vork> 
getting and holding a job, and appearance for th<' world of work? Do you offer a broad 
vocational program preparing tudents for several occupations or several clusters or do you 
focus on one or on a very narr nv range of jobs? 

If there are areas of your program that yoAi feel could be strengthened perhaps v nu can 
incorporate some of the concept > believed to he essential hy the nanel of experts in vocational 
education. 
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{)ucs(i()nnairc used hy.Patwl of Experts 
with Their Ratings of the Importance of vuch Concept 
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COMMONALITIES IN^^^VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 



DlIUXrrjONS: Uriow is a list of ilcrns fr()ni all the vocational M3s The purpost^ of this study is to 
idcntifv idras that arc common to more tfian onr v(K'atU)nal ar(»a and that should br taii>;ht at tho .secondary 
\v\v\ P ease read to rach statiMnent as to whrthrr this idea should hv taught in vour vocational field at thi- 
hiKn -schon! lovrl usjn^ tlic following? scale: 

1 ' F.ssential in iny fU'ld 

2 - I'scful to know in rn\ field 

- Not hnptjrtant, not rrlcxant, obsolete 
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I- I.rCMKNTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS ^ * 

1. Kmphasis on teaching job skills ^ 67 

2. Kntry lev(\J skills (>3 

3. Supervised work^ experience in the community , . , 40 

4. Job-like simulated experiences in the school 49 

5. Attitudes toward the job 88 

6. Exposure to carw»r possibilities 67 

7- Future (Educational opportunities : - . 60 

hit: workeh ~ benefits and obligations 

H. Individual rights, grivile^es, and responsibilities on the job 65 

9. Labor union functions; workers responsibilities, benefits 14 

10, [;ederal and state wage and labor lavs and regulations . . , 25 

I f. Paycheck deductic)ns 28 

12 How to complete federal and state income tax forms .16 

13. Unt'mployment aompensation and unemployment insuranpii^ ' . 16 

U. Social security ^ 26 

15. Insurance and liability ... 25 

16. Workmen's compensation 20 

17. Methods of terminating employment: emj-loyor. employee 39 

18. Evaluation of job performance: by self, by supervisor 72 

THE WORKER AS A PERSON ^ 

1 9. Assume responsibility for assessment of basic readinj^ skills . 54 

20. Functional corjipetenee 'n basic mathematical processes * 64 

21. Develop c^)mmunication skills 81 

22. Develop probiem-solv ing abilities 74 

23. Coping w ith unexpectea circumstances which may arise 63 

€4. Ability to plan and carry out plans • 79 

25. Pride in work . r . . . , 91 

26 Analysis of self in relation to demands of a job 74 

27. • Accepting responsibility for one's own behavior ' .89 

28. Develop work habits and attitudes necessary for individual maturing 

and job compt»tence . . . r . , . .92 

. ) 

* N'urnlx-nin thr columns rrpn-sonl aetuul niimU rof p< rsons from the pant<l of lOOrxpcrts uhtichockt'd that^'m 



28 
35 
54 
47 
12 
33 
37 



34 
71 
61 
60 
64 
69 
63 
68 
69 
53 
25 



40 
31 
18 
25 
34 
20 

8. 

25 
11 
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15 
14 
12 
20 
15 
II 
7 
11 
8 
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29 rM<l<'r>(Jn(linj/ ')! oirr's values and llirir R'l.jtionsljip to .1 i<»l) 70 2S) 
:M) \)r\vU)p arr ;l\^*.lr(•m•ss of skills, knou Irdm-s, atlihitirs ami ptTsorial injalilics ncirss.irv 

ill lH'r{)rniiiK nior<' rniplovaMc pcrsnn ^ 'S9 1 1 
:>| ,\l)ilitv (() iTjana^f rrsoiiri-cs lirn<'. niorirs. rrUT^\ » . , Hf) ' 31 

32 Develop srnscof rrspi)nsil)ilil\ 92 S 

■Vi Williti^ncss to (io n^irhn<' vsork , 30 

3-1 ( ^)tisrrvitijLii|i(erials arui fu-ev<'Ti(irivi \V'ij^le (i! 3,S 

35 Hi-sptrl f()rU^\ and order , ,)S 41 

3() (:onHMilrnr.MityuMfjiealjl)i'liavior , . f>.3 37 

37 AUiliry to jolhlv dirci;tj()jis . . . . . HH 12 
3H. ('haraclerisUcfeiu'crssarv f{>r salisfaclory r('lahorishi[)s with people. sUch as 

employer, employee, ^uper^isors. eiistomers / , . , ,H5 15 

■V) " I rulerstaridin); of how people' s [jersonalities vary and affect their 

^^orkin^ uitli otf)ers . . fj5 .>! 

•40 K(^''[)onsil)ility for estal)lislrin^ pleasant ■ work elitnate" , oO '47 

4 1 rudiTstandiii^ t>f whaf a enslonuT etfTects. such as (jiralitv work and materials, ^ 

li<»rres! answers, ^ood si'rv'iee f , . 7() 22 

42 Maiutain ortlerin work T 1 r)3 3() 

13 I'ornutlation of voeation;ilV(>'d'i / 62 34 
TIIKWORKKRASAIAMILVMKMBKK , '4 . ' . 

44 nnman rclationshins irr family and erhployrnent situations . , , .59 38 

45. ('oiuhining jol) and horru' responsifiilitii'** 44 50 

4(1 Pn)()|(»nis peculiar to women ^ho work ... .33 57 

47 • Preparation fof^role as a farnily niemher , .36 57 

Till: WORKFR AS ACO.NSrxrf^B* ^ 

'''AH. .(Consumer protection j^nd information agencies 21 70 

49 .Selecting ^oods and services » 37 53 

50. Understanding of advertising and its effret> on consumers- workers ' 29 63 

51. I'seof credit, credit ratiri^, costs of credit ^ ....... * 63 32 

52. \tar1aKiu)J personal finana'S ' i . , . 58 40 

53. Small town and hifc city living experiences .r .. ^ ... ^ 15 69 

54. i'unclions and services f)f a^eneies in the credit He Id 'iUv, banks, sa\ i7)gs and 

'loan, insurance companies , j 37 ' 57 

GKTTINGAJOB 

55. Mow (o prepare a personal data sheet . 65 34 

56. Writing? business letters: application letters, letters of inquiry . . ^ 67 32 

57. l.ocatin^ and applying* for a job ^ ...... 68 32 

58. Job interview tcchniq\ies , 72 28 

59. How tfUake pre-employment tests 38 59 

*60. Hovs to recjuest references (of ability) : . ■ J 60 39 

61. Hiring policies of business firms . . ......... \ . : . .33 67 

62. What do I hav\* to offer to the job' 72 ,28 

63. Kmployment agencies: public, private 38 '59 

JOB INFORMATION 

64. Problems of adjustment to work . » 40 59 

65. Understanding of carecrdadder opportunities 28 69 

66. Sumer/part time employment opportunities 28 64 

67. (^lassifiowi^n of occupations, e.g.. professional, skilled, etc. 17 66 

68. Observatiortand study of occupations . . . f 35 54 

69. Interpreting job descriptions . 40 51 

70. Job clusters, relationships between jobs, opportunity to transfer knowledge and skills 

from one area to another 41 51 •» 

71 . Available post>secondarv job training opportunities, apprenticeship, adult 

education, vocational scliool. correspondence courses ' 53 45 

72. Competen<?ies needed by pcrscms in different occupational cIassification« ,42 51 
7S. Appreciation of contribution of work in contemporary society 29 '64 

74. Knowledge of employment trends , 25 69 

75. ' Ktiqiiettc and behavior on the job . . 69 29 

76. Wages, hours, ctinditions of work, employee U'nefits 40 58 

77. Factors contributing to success on the job . ^ 73 27 

\ 
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f I)KRSTAM)I\(; OF FCONOMIC: II'I.KS AM) CONCIirTS 

Principles nf a freo mjiuMnit- s\ striii compartMi tootfirr mjnomU s\ stems 

79 The ArnrrjtMn ('conomic system 

80 Types of husirirss orKani/ations: intliv iduaL partniTs|iip< edrptiration, 
e(H){)erativt\ govern nieiit 

HI How a btisiness is set up uiic? opiTiited 

82 Business )nunaKern(Mit eotnpared tn persona! life inatiaiiienient , 
SAFETY PR ACTICKS 

83 Know emer^encN first aid procedure 

84 Develop an altitude toward sufet\ to a[)|)l\ in ;ill situatiorjs 

85 Know ^()(>d sar^itary practices 

8(>. Al)|e to handle emergency bitiiatons . 

87. (.'are and maintenance of tools atid equipiiu-nt 
GKbOMlVC/PUVSICAL FITNKSS 

88. Maintenance of Kood physical, mental aril (Mnotionai health in relation to work 
Hole of st)und nittrition fjractiees to ^ood lu\dth* personal appearariet', and riiaxiniufn 
production on the ioh 

90. Weli-KHMUTKMl look for work 

9i Imp(Htance of personal health un(i physical fitness 
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\V(»st Kar^o Mi^h Sch^x)) 
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SoaH R(K!>uc'k & (Jonipanv 
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TKD RKNNKR 
Vocufitnial Diri'tlor 
Dickinson Hi|L;lj Scho})! 
Dirkinsoii. \ 1). 

SI1AH(J\' HOSTAI) 
Htinw Kt'onoinivs Tcat Jirr 
Rii'liUiiul Hi«hSt'h(M)I 
Colfax. N l> 

KLROY ROS'I'BEIU; 
Ai^SrU'iiihirr Ti-:;rhiT 
Kindred Hi^H School 
Kindred. N.D. 

CLKO ROSTKR 
Huint- Ecoiuimics Teacher 
Beach Hi^h School 
B.^ach. N.D. 
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lAt.K C SOKIM 
Oisfril)u(j\r Fdiit ation 
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^ oCutifMial (!<)Um<'lrir 
Karj^n INiUlic Sch(i(»I<> 
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SHARON AURIN 
Offirr F/Jncation ( a)nr(hii«tnr 
Tawncr Hi^h School 
I du iicr. \ D. 

MARFAN STKVFNS 
lloiiu' FA"{)nomirs TcatluT 
Washhuni Hi^li St•^l(l(^i 
Washhiirn. N.D 

HKCKYSTRANDRKRC , 
Home Kc'oruwtiit's TcucIut 
r'arj^o Sontli Hi^di 
I' argo. N D. 

ODIN STl'TRFD 
Trade & Ind, Teacher Fdueutor 
N. D Slate School of ScieiR-t' 
Wahpt'Um. N O 

DKNlLARSVinoVHC " 
Trade and Industry Teacher 
HeltiUKcr m^h School 
HeUinger. N O 
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